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patient should strive to have confidence; cultivate 
mental ease; get into a stoical frame of mind, and 
speak slowly, even with a drawl, as if it did not 
matter in the least how or what was said. Finally, 
the teacher employs the methods of psycho-analysis by 
which the modern psychologist obtains an insight, as 
it were, into the work of the patient’s faculties. Thus 
by the method of Jung of “stimulus words” awaken¬ 
ing ideas, mental “blocks” may be discovered; there 
is loss of time in certain mental efforts, and the hidden 
cause of “ dread ” may be discovered, although the 
cause may have been repressed since childhood. When 
the dread is removed, and a feeling of calmness pre¬ 
dominates, then stammering disappears, never to 
return. Such is Mr. Appelt’s interesting tale. Some 
of it is hard to understand, more especially his view 
that ill-defined but repressed erotic elements originat¬ 
ing in childhood enter into the condition, but one 
feels that inquiry is on the right road, and that 
psychologists, as well as those who endeavour to help 
the stammerer, are indebted to Mr. Appelt for a very 
valuable and suggestive book, bearing not only on 
stammering but on obsessions and neuroses of many 
kinds. John G. McKendrick. 


BLACK AND WHITE IN SOUTH-EAST AFRICA. 
Black and White in South-East Africa: a Study in 
Sociology. By Maurice S. Evans, C.M.G., with 
a preface by Lieut.-Colonel Sir Matthew Nathan, 
G.C.M.G. Pp. xviii + 341. (London : Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1911.) Price 64-. net. 

HE title of this book is a little misleading, as it 
may induce the reader on the look-out for in¬ 
formation to conclude that it describes the negroes 
and the white men of the province of Mozambique, 
or rather of all that portion of Portuguese 
Africa which lies to the south of the Zambezi and to 
the east of the British territories. As a matter of 
fact, it is concerned mainly with the people of Natal, 
and less closely with the natives of Basutoland, Cape 
Colony, and the Transvaal: with South Africa proper. 

Reference has been made in other reviews by the 
present writer published in Nature to the unauthor¬ 
ised variants of accepted names introduced by writers 
not at present entitled to an overriding authority. 
This trait reappears in Mr. Evans’s book in one or 
two instances, but most notably in the tiresome form 
of Abantu, with which he replaces the widely used term 
Bantu, that for something like half a century has 
been employed to indicate the racial or linguistic type 
of all the negroes of South Africa except the Hottentot 
and Bushman. Apart from the fact that Bantu has 
been accepted in this corollary by all the civilised 
people of the world, and almost the entirety of writers 
on Africa in general, and South Africa in particular, 
the substitution of Abantu is foolish and unmeaning. 
It simply means, in native parlance, “ the Bantu,” 
the a before the ba prefix being merely the fragment 
of a definite article which is absent from many Bantu 
languages, and when present is employed or not, 
according to the needs of the syntax. Pedantic as 
it may seem, it is necessary to pounce on this misuse 
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of Abantu, because not a few reviewers who have 
dealt with Mr. Evans’s interesting book have re¬ 
garded his version as being something new and 
singularly correct. 

It is curious how nearly all writers on South African 
subjects have little or no acquaintance with the rest 
of Africa, and often entirely misunderstand the proper 
application of this term Bantu. It was devised by 
the late Dr. W. I. Bleek as a convenient word to 
indicate those tribes and nations of negroes who spoke 
prefix-governed languages, of which the very term 
Ba-ntu (“men”) was -an effective illustration. Sub¬ 
sequently a Bantu physical type was alluded to by 
many writers on Africa, but it has since been shown 
that in strict accuracy it is quite impossible to asso¬ 
ciate exclusively any one differentiated type of negro 
or negroid with the speaking of Bantu languages. 
These languages, undoubtedly due in their inception to 
some invasion or impulse of the white man in North 
Central Africa some thousands of years ago, may be, 
and are, spoken at the present day by negroid giants 
and ultra-negro pygmies and forest tribes, by people of 
semi-Bushman race, and by others with a strong in¬ 
fusion of the Nilote, the Hamite, or the Semite. In no 
sense whatever—language, physique, folklore, tradi¬ 
tions, customs—are the negroes of South Africa— 
Kafirs, Zulus, Basuto, Mashona, &c., set apart or dis¬ 
tinct from the negro tribes and peoples over the whole 
rest of Africa, and the sooner South African states¬ 
men realise this—namely, the absolute oneness of the 
negroes south of the Zambezi with the negroes north 
of the Zambezi, the better for their shaping of an 
intelligent, a humane, and a practical native policy. 
If South Africa is Bantu, so are Uganda, the Congo 
Basin, Angola, Zanzibar. 

All who are sincerely well disposed towards the 
South African negroes and yet at the same time not 
mere sentimentalists, but practical persons, neither 
undervaluing the white man nor his great importance 
in the future development and civilisation of Africa, 
will welcome this book by Mr. Evans. It seems to the 
reviewer an accurate and perfectly fair-minded state¬ 
ment of the black and white problem in British South 
Africa. The book teems with shrewd observations and 
snapshots in words (for example, chapter vi., on the 
wasted labour of the black man). The remarks on 
the supposed danger to white women, the causes of 
such danger as really exists, and the remedies, are 
well worthy of study by politicians and philanthropists; 
so are the remarks on the unrestricted supply of dis¬ 
tilled alcohol, and on the diseases introduced by the 
white man. In general, it may be said that the reader 
rises from the perusal of this book with a feeling that 
of all the divisions of South Africa the one which has 
behaved best and most successfully in regard to the 
treatment of its large negro population is Cape Colony. 
A mistake which is frequently made by superficial 
writers on South African problems is to assume that 
Cape Colony is a white country as compared to the 
adjoining States of Natal, Basutoland, the Transvaal, 
and Bechuanaland. Such is not the case emphatically. 
The eastern half of Cape Colony has a very large 
Kafir population. At the present day there are some¬ 
thing like 2,000,000 of negroes and 300,000 half-castes 
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in comparison to 700,000 pure-blood whites. So that 
if the Government of Cape Colony can conduct its native 
affairs with little or no difficulty, scandal, or injustice, 
the same thing" ought to be possible for the Transvaal 
and Natal. H. H. Johnston. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Cassell's Cyclopaedia of Photography. Edited by 
Bernard E. Jones. Pp. viii+572. (London : Cassell 
and Co., Ltd., 1911.) Price 10s. 6d. net. 

'T'HE encyclopaedic arrangement has both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. One important advan¬ 
tage is the possibility of including out-of-the-way 
matters that could scarcely be referred to in a sys¬ 
tematic treatise without devoting an unjustifiable 
amount of space to their consideration. The editor 
has made the very most of this possibility, for we find 
such headings as “Bicycle” and “Contact Breaks,” 
the connection of which with photography is rather 
remote, and others, such as “Tea-tray Landscapes” 
and “Thought Photography,” which must occur very 
rarely indeed in photographic or any other literature. 
Of the few headings that we have sought for to test 
the inclusive character of the volume, the only ones 
that we fail to find are “Metallography,” a common 
enough word that stands for a very important branch 
of photography at the present time, and “Rainbow,” 
to which the reader is specifically referred at the end 
of an article on “ Cosmical Photography.” 

An advantage often claimed for the alphabetical 
arrangement is facility of reference, though this can 
scarcely be greater than in the case of a treatise with 
a good index. The editor appears to have been un¬ 
duly anxious with regard to this matter, for in some 
cases he has, in our opinion, failed by reason of the 
excessive subdivision of the subjects. For example, 
some shutters are described under the heading 
“Shutters,” where we expected to find the whole sub¬ 
ject treated of. But other shutters are given under 
“Flap Shutter” and “Focal Plane Shutter,” and 
before we get all that is given on this subject, we 
must read also the various sections, “ Instantaneous 
Shutters,” “Shutters, efficiency of,” “Shutters, test¬ 
ing,” and possibly others that we have not come 
across. And this is not exceptional, for spectroscopy 
appears to be distributed among nearly a dozen head¬ 
ings, and astronomical photography and the use of 
polarised light, among other subjects, are similarly 
subdivided. 

The editor has been perhaps rather too ambitious, 
at least in his preface, for he refers to the volume as 
“surveying the whole field of photographic know¬ 
ledge,” and being “ at once authoritative and com¬ 
plete.” The work “ is intended not only for the 
practical photographer, but also for the scientific 
student” who will find articles “valuable, because 
authoritative.” “The manufacturer, too. . . .” The 
authoritative character of an article depends upon the 
author and upon him alone, and the real student 
always desires to know upon whose authority the 
statements that he reads depends. A very few articles 
are signed, but there are many and among them 
very excellent articles that are not only not signed, 
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but to the authorship of which there is no clue, even 
in the list of chief contributors and the nature of 
the subjects with which they deal. The authorship in 
some cases is obvious enough to those acquainted with 
photographic literature, and some of the articles would 
have gained rather than lost by having their source 
clearly indicated. 

When a volume is written by nineteen “ chief con¬ 
tributors,” and presumably other contributors in addi¬ 
tion, it is impossible that its sections shall be equally 
“authoritative,” and, as a matter of fact, they are 
of very various degrees of merit. Many are all that 
could be desired within their limits, giving a concise, 
clear, and inclusive summary of the subjects wdth 
which they deal. But in some the subject is evaded, 
as in “Shutters, testing,” where, after a quarter of 
a page of information, we read that “ there are 
numerous other methods, most of which, however, 
call for special apparatus,” and the reader is left in 
the dark with regard to these “ numerous other 
methods.” Some are obscure, and we doubt whether 
Mr. Dallmeyer himself w-ould have recognised the 
“ Adon ” lens that he invented from the description 
given of it. “ Polarisation ” is defined as “ The split¬ 
ting up or division of a ray of light into two distinct 
refracted parts,” and here the student is left to 
ponder the matter with no diagram to help him, 
though there are “hundreds of line drawings in the 
text ” (as stated on the title-page), and some, such as 
those of a “ porcelain evaporating dish ” and a “ clamp 
for general use,” might well have given place to 
others more helpful. As might be expected, the 
volume is not free from errors. Cedar-wood oil is 
not volatile; the Abbe two-lens condenser is not of 
low numerical aperture; and it is not correct to say 
that “the focal lengths of the microscope objectives 
in general use range from 3 in. to 1^ in.,” even if we 
add that “ lenses of both lower and higher power are 
manufactured.” We do not understand how a photo¬ 
graph taken on an isochromatic plate with a “ six- 
times ” yellow screen can be “over-corrected,” nor 
how “beads of dried paste, made with magnesium 
powder and distilled water,” could be used instead of 
limes for the limelight. But looking at the book as a 
whole we can safely say that the discriminating 
student will find in it a great fund of information, 
and that a reference to it will sometimes save him 
prolonged if not fruitless search among rare, little- 
known, and old records. C. J. 


MATHEMATICS FOR TEACHERS. 


Lectures on Fundamental Concepts of Algebra and 
Geometry. By Prof. J. W. Young. Prepared for 
publication with the cooperation of W, W. Denton. 
With a note on the Growth of Algebraic Symbolism 
by Prof. U. G. Mitchell. Pp. vii+247. (New 
York : The Macmillan Co.; London : Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1911.) Price 7 s. net. 


T HIS book contains a series of lectures on some 
of the fundamental principles of mathematics, 
treated from the most recent and scientific point of 
view; that is, mainly with reference to their con¬ 
sistency and the nature of the assumptions involved. 
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